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ABSTRACT 



The University of Maryland, College Park, advising 
system, developed in response to the 1972 Report of the Campus Senate 
Committee on Academic Advising, is described. The approach adopted is 
humanistic and developmental, and all efforts are made to make the 
institution more aware of and receptive to student needs. (KS) 
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Academic Advisement at the University of Maryland 
INTRODUCTION Dr. Robert Shoenberg 



At the University of Maryland, College Park, we try. to take 
academic advising seriously. I have to say that, because as Dean for 
Under {graduate Studies, I am responsible for seeing, that advising goes 
along as well as possible on all levels, though each academic unit 
assumes direct responsibil iry for advising its own students. 

The blueprint for our advising rjystem is a 1972 report of 
our Ca.npus Senate Commiti.ee on Academic Advising. Instead of voicing 
collective laments about tlie 5*orry state of vliat was then in the main a 
rubber-stamp function and instead of aggrieved f ingerpointing, the report 
officially acknowledged 1) tliat advising involves life-planning as well 
as Inf ormar ion-gi ving; 2) that the total campus commitment to "good*' 
advising must involve personpower and money and rewards and visible lines 
of responsibility, not ritualistic statements of concern in the campus 
newspaper and catalogs; ^) that the quality of the' advising system, not 
a requirement to be advised, should attract advisee to advisor — required 
advising, therefore, was officially abolished; 4) that the buck for 
selecting, training, and evaluating advisors should stop in a single, clearly 
designated office; and 5) that advisors could come in many forms other than 
faculty and staff, some of these to include students and computers. 

We have moved a good way toward making these principles 
operational and tov;ard elaborating theories of advising within which to 
operate. Our presentations today touch on both the techniques and systems 
we have found useful and on some theoretical considerations we find annositc. 
Neither theory nor practice is, in our case, prior to the other. Rather, they 



have grown up together. 

Our general theoretirnj biases are no doubt familiar tp you 
who are specialists in student development in higher education. We see our 
work as requiring a humanistic approach to understanding impacts on and 
changes in college students; a view of the student as progressing through a 
series of stages during the college years; and collaboration in the efforts 
of faculty ♦ staff, students, and administrators in making the institution 
more aware of and more receptive to student needs. Student development models 
tend to emphasize one or anotlier of these factors, but all suggest the need 
for a better integtatiun of the "academic" and "student personnel" resources 
of the institution. The most comprehensive student development model, v;hicli 
combines the humanistic, stage tlieory and collaborative elements and maximizes 
the integration of resources, is that of the ACTA T.H.F.. Project; I refer you 
to the July 19 75 issue of the Journal of College Stude nt Persj^nnel for a 
complete presentation of this model. 

We see in our advising system at least the potential - if not 
the actuality - of an operational process that allows and encourages this 
integrated developmental effort. While the seminal report had i" mind 
teaching faculty members doing the bulk of the advising, in actuality v.umy 
advising roles have been assumed by people whose primary training has been in 
counseling and student personnel work. Thus, our advising system provides 
a su;;gestive model for the integration of the academic and student personnel 
resources of the institution. It is a true collaborative effort of students 
faculty and administrators focusing oi the development of the student throughout 
the college years. 

The five people you see here are all deeply involved in 
academic advising. Ms. Cathy Schwob, our recorder, has served as a student 
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advisor durinj^ both her undergraduate and j';ra(iunto years and is currently 
completin?; a master *s thesis deaVinp, with the advising of transfer students 
Our first prc?senter, Dr. Joseph Metz, is Assistant Dean for Undergraduate 
Studies. As surh, he has respons ibi 1 i t y for supervision of the campus advis 
network and for the direct advising of undecided students. Dr. Metz. 



